Lyrical Tragedy
it into Tragedy.' If the word Cantata can be stretched to cover such essentially dramatic and tragic things as the major part of the Supplices (still discounting Danaus), then there is nothing to be said ; but if the word means a series of exchanges between a chorus and an actor, both playing a part but neither being specifically dramatic, then the assumption seems to be unjustified. Phrynichus was evidently more lyrical than dramatic, but we need not assume that everyone else was a Phrynichus too. The early plays about which we are best informed are his Capture of Miletus and Phoenissae, and these seem to have been pathetic narrative-drama rather than tragedy ; real cantata in fact. But it may be noticed that such chronicle-subjects were not the normal ones, and were particularly difficult to put into dramatic form. Aeschylus, most would admit, was not altogether successful with his Persae ; and if the Persae were our earliest surviving play, who would believe that a play twenty years older had displayed the purely dramatic assurance that the Supplices does ? The whole middle part of the Supplices is, from the dramatic point of view, incomparably more mature and confident than the Persae, and analogously it seems likely that normal pre-Aeschylean drama was more specifically dramatic than the Phoenissae and the Capture of Miletus. Again, we are perhaps inclined to overestimate the importance of the second actor and to underestimate the possibilities of the single actor with chorus. From the Supplices we may gain some idea of the kind of plot and the kind of tragic situation that early drama could have dealt with ; and if it is shown that the possibility of real drama is there, no one who knows his Greeks will care to deny that the possibility was realized.
The plot, like the diction and the characterization, must have been highly conventionalized, not in the least naturalistic. This was inevitable, for unless the actor was to spend most of his time in the changing room, free movement of plot was impossible. The chorus enters and expounds the situation ; the actor enters and gives us an impression of his general position. Now all the dramatic forces are present; something may be kept back, as in the Supplices the threat of suicide is kept back,1 but nothing
1 Kept back, that is, from the King, Aeschylus might have given us a cheap dramatic surprise "by keeping it back from us too, but he was an artist, and a Greek artist. (See below, p. 284.)
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